CHINA CYCLE

German gentleman called Rose, who was a buyer of wood-oil
for a British company.    He lived in a room with his very
German belongings, talking always fondly of his children dis-
tinguishing themselves in their schools in Germany, and of
"Our Fuehrer".    He was very hospitable and very deaf.
His menage consisted of a pair of dachshunds for which I felt a
deep pity;  a perverse nature had made the female so large
and the male so small that, though they were the only members
of their species for hundreds of miles, they could never be more
to one another than friends.   But Rose was there no longer ;
his plant had been bombed, and at the age of seventy he had
travelled 250 miles in a sampan, through the Chinese and
Japanese lines, to Hankow, and had since made his way by
Japanese steamer down to Shanghai.   As I write (November
1943) the Japanese are raging through the streets of Changteh,
and I think of the kindly Doctor who will certainly be fighting
a desperate lonely battle for the people he has served so long.
From here it should have been two and a half hours' run
to Changsha, but the road had deteriorated sadly with war
traffic and rain, and we had punctures, so it was in a failing
afternoon light that I first saw the awful desolation that had
been a thriving city.  A time had come in December when the
Chinese authorities considered that the Japanese, pushing from
Hankow in the north and Kiangsi province in the east, could
no longer be resisted.  They had invoked the " scorched earth "
policy with a vengeance.   Troops had poured oil in through
the doors and windows of every house in street after street,
and in the middle of the night more troops drove by in lorries
and lobbed grenades and incendiary bombs.   No adequate
warning had been given, and many of the million citizens had
no time to save their lives, still less their property, from what
was to be the biggest fire in recorded history ; the foreigners
called it the " scorched flesh " policy, and there was reason in
the bitter jest.   In the chaos and horror the foreigners fought
to save their offices and godowns, but in vain :   one after
another they went up in smoke, all except our Company's big
concrete building, which stood scatheless in a jungle of fire, the
Union Jack, charred but not consumed, flapping an eerie
defiance through the wrack.   The soldiers must have become
infected with a mad lust for destruction, for where the fire
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